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TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE.—THE FOURTH ESTATE. 





Tue effect of the monopoly, created by the taxes, is to give enor- 
mous power to the daily press in directing with greater or less 
force, the public attention to particular subjects, by reporting them 
at disproportionate length, or suppressing them altogether. Hence 
it has been well said, that there is now a new and fourth estate in 
the constitution, and that the acts of the Legislature should be 
recorded as having been sanctioned by the King, Lords, Commons, 
and Reporters in Parliament assembled. 

The merit of having carried the Catholic Question is com- 
monly ascribed to the Duke of Wellington, but we believe that he 
was, on that occasion, a mere agent acting under paramount in- 
fluence ; and that the fourth estate has superior claims to the 
glory of having achieved that measure so many years before the 
majority of the lower, and even perhaps of the middle classes, in 
England were prepared for it. It is probably known, that the 
greater number of the reporters are Irish law students, who are 
obliged to come to London to keep their terms, and Irish barris- 
ters who have not succeeded in obtaining practice. The circum- 
stances which gave them the majority, were partly perhaps their 
greater aptitude for debate and declamation; partly, doubtless, 
because theirs were the best available talents in the market, and 
the majority has been kept up perhaps from some such causes as 
those by which we find that the Welch occupy the business of sup- 
plying milk, and the Scotch, that of baking, in the metropolis. At 
present, there is a proportion of English law students and barris- 
ters in the gallery, but Ireland has there an overwhelming majority 
of representatives. 

Whenever the Catholic question was brought forward, they 
worked with redoubled zeal; and morning after morning, as the 
public may too well remember, the papers appeared full of the de- 
bate. Every speaker had all the aid that zeal and ability could 
give him. Volunteer patriots were sure to be repaid with the dis- 
play which forms part of the existence of orators. Hence members 
of the legislature, judging from the space which the subject always 
occupied in the daily papers, formed an exaggerated estimate of 
the strength of public opinion on the question, and the attention 
and zeal thus stimulated reacted upon the public, and especially 
upon the Reformers. Ultimately the public opinion upon the sub- 
ject certainly acquired strength; but we believe that, in truth, it 
was at all times over estimated, and that had such exertions been 
made in all the counties as were made in Kent, the fact would have 
been proved. In the city the public took very little interest in the 
question until the later debates, when it was the defeat of the 
high-church party, rather than the question itself, which occasioned 
the excitement amongst the great majority of the people. Had 
the matter been in the hands of the English reporters exclusively, 
we doubt whether they would have cared more about it than any 
question which relatgd to the eligibility of the worshippers of 
Bramah or Vishnu to hold office in India, or have taken a deeper 
interest in it than the Irish reporters themselves would take in any 


question which concerned the spiritual scruples of the members of | 


the Kirk of Scotland. The English reporters would certainly have 
been friendly to toleration, but we cannot believe that they could 
have been made to comprehend that the making the Irish Catholic 
gentry eligible to office, was the great measure to relieve the suf- 
ferings of the Irish people, and give peace to the country. The 
question would therefore, in all probability, have been permitted to 
occupy no more space in the public attention, than an ordinary 
debate on a petition, and a report of one eighth or of one quarter 
the length of any of those which actually appeared would have 
been given. In this way the zeal of advocates would have been 


damped in England, and possibly in Ireland, seeing the little atten- 


tion gained for the subject in the metropolis: thus it might have 
been delayed for years ; and it is questionable whether Absenteeism, 
the Poor-laws, and many other questions which English reporters 


would have understood much better, might not have taken prece- 
dence of it. It is, however, perhaps “all for the best.” But it 
was extremely edifying to observe into what hands the: high. 
church party had, by their measures against the press, placed irre- 
sponsible power, and the way in which their sin against the truth 
was visited upon them.* 

Formerly parliament’was much more under the control of the 
fourth estate than at present. One or two great questions were 
laboriously reported, but on all the others both Houses were dealt 
with in the most independent and summary manner. At ten or 
eleven o’clock the Houses were adjourned ; for on the motion being 
put, and seconded, the reporters adjourned ; those of the Lords to 
discuss a bottle at the Star and Garter, those of the Commons at 
the Ship. Whether Burke or Fox spoke afterwards mattered not : 
all ‘that the public were permitted to know was, that “ The House 
sat until late.” It was a rule that the publie should not be troubled 
with any debate which occurred in Committee, and whilst the 
House was thus occupied, the reporters often sat in committee over 
a bowl of punch: one being left as a scout to watch the House ; 
but if the House thought proper to resume, it by no means followed 
that the reporters would. The control exercised over individuals 
was frequently as potent. Mr Windham for some intemperate 
expressions was condemned to obscurity, and during one whole 
Session, when his talents shone with the greatest brilliancy, his 
speeches were suppressed. These continual vexations are believed 
to have preyed upon his mind, and probably accelerated his 
decease. Competition somewhat more powerful has occasioned 
more complete reports, but even now an enormous amount of 
power is exercised irresponsibly by the corps. Amongst other 
orders, which they have adopted (justly indeed in their own 
defence against excessive labour) is one, that there shall be no 
debate, or what is very nearly the same thing, that there shal! be no 
debate reported on the Wednesday night. In the Session of 1830, 
one of the most brilliant debates which have occurred for some 
years past, was suppressed, because it took place on a Wednesday. 
Individuals have been dealt with more arbitrarily than questions. 
Mr Tierney, we understand, was for a time under the cloud of 
their displeasure. Mr Spring Rice was in the same predicament.+ 
A short time ago, a gentleman related at a public meeting (what by 
| the way, none of the papers reported), that he was one night in the 
| gallery of the House of Commons, and that he overheard the re- 
| porters whisper to each other, on the occasion of a particular 
| member rising, “ Let us Burke this fellow.” His speeches were 
| stifled on other occasions, and had he been a younger or less 
powerful speaker, he certainly would have been “ Burked” effectu- 
ally. To protect the lagislature and the public, it has been pro- 
posed that each Honse of Parliament should engage sworn short- 
hand-writers, and publish the reports of its own proceedings. If 
trustworthy reports could be obtained, we should only object to 








wise it would be of great service to have verbatim reports, from 
which the public might see what vile rnbbish in matter and style is 
sometimes uttered by their representatives. But we should utterly 
distrust the House or the chief orators, as we well know how 
untrustworthy in such matters are all orators, for their practice 
being to colour and exaggerate, in manner as well as in words, for 


* We have been assured by one gentleman who is a member of the 
fourth estate, and who speaks the sentiments of others of it, that they are 
determined to do their best for the repeal of the Union. 

+ Asa body. the reporters are gentlemen, and we never heard that they 
were corrupted, except by affection or aversion, or by civilities in a gentle- 
manly way. Old Mr Joliffe, for example, used to go into the Reporters’ 
room, merely as a lounge, and say, “ are there any gentlemen of the press 
who want franks,” and a reporter was sure to have as many as he chose to 
accept. Soon after, when this civility was forgotten, the member was 


forgotten, when he would go and remonstra’e in a lachrymose tone, Saying, 
‘« Now, my good fellows—give us a decent speech, don’t cut it short by say- 
ing only that Mr Joliffe supported the motion. Remember I am a county 


member, and people think what I say of consequence, and you know I am a 
friend of the press.” 











the plan on the ground of the great expense and delay; for other-’ 
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the sake of immediate effect, the mendacious habit of mind thus 
generated, is sure to govern them in all their acts relating to effect, 
when not placed under strong restraints. Unless some private 
pique or sinister motive cen be proved against the reporter, he is on 
all questions, as to the accuracy of reports, immeasurably the more 
credible witness, even where the orator happens to be bona fide. 
The reports of the examination of witnesses before committees have 
hitherto been constantly garbled and interpolated. We have shown 
that it would be folly to expect the reports to be read, unless they 
are to be abridged, and to what party should that duty be 
intrusted ? 

Security might perhaps be found (there is reason to believe it 
was found in the Spanish Cortes by their Comité de redaccion) for 
recording the speeches of members in all their integrity,—and this 
would certainly be a great service done—but, after all, the obvious 
and the most efficient remedy seems never to have occurred to 
them; namely, the entire removal of the taxes on knowledge, and 
the consequent powerful competition of Reports. Onr legislators 
can comprehend, that if they made such arrangements as to diminish 
the traffic in a given road, and to permit only a certain number of 
coaches to run upon it, the coaches would not be uniformly so 
well horsed, nor the public so well treated; but they have yet to 
see and feel, that the only mode of having the newspapers sub- 
jected to proper responsibilities, is, by letting in upon them a full 
competition.— Westminster Review. 


ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MR NORTHCOTE’S 
CONVERSATION. 
BY MR HAZLITT. 
Tue best converser I know is the best listener. I mean Mr 
Northcote, the painter. Painters by their profession are not bound 
to shine in conversation, and they shine the more. He lends his 
ear to an observation, as if you had brought him a piece of news, 
and enters into it with as much avidity and earnestness, as if it inter- 
ested himself personally. {[f he repeats an old remark or story, it 
is with the same freshness and point as for the first time. It 
always arises out of the occasion, and has the stamp of originality. 




















There is no parroting of himself. His look is a continual, ever- | 


varying history-piece of what passes in his mind. His face is as a 


book. There needs no marks of interjection or interrogation to | 


what he says. His manner is quite picturesque. 
excess of character and naiveté that never tires. 
bubble up and sparkle like beads on old wine. The fund of anec- 
dote, the collection of curious particulars, is enough to set up any 
common retailer of jests, that dines out every day; but these are 


There is an 


His thoughts | 


not strung together like a row of galley slaves, but are always intro- | 


duced to illustrate some argument or bring out some fine distine- 
tions of character. 
the point, like poisoned arrows. 
enthusiasm on the old painters, and tells good things of the new. 
The only thing he ever vexed me in was his liking the Catalogue 
Raisonnée. I had almost as soon hear him talk of ‘Titian’s pic- 
tures (which he does with tears in his eyes, and looking just like 
them) as see the originals, and I had rather hear him talk of Sir 
Joshua’s than see them. He is the last of that school who knew 
Goldsmith and Johnson. How finely he describes Pope! His 
elegance of mind, his figure, his character, were not unlike his own 
He does not resemble a modern Englishman, but puts one in mind 
of a Roman Cardinal or Spanish Inquisitor. I never ate or drank 
with Mr Northcote; but I have lived on his conversation with 
undiminished relish ever since I can remember,—and when I leave 
it, I come out into the streets with feelings lighter and more ethe- 
real that I have at any other time.—One of his téte-d-tétes would 
at any time make an Essay; but he cannot write himself, because 
he loses himself in the connecting passages, is fearful of the effect, 
and wants the habit of bringing his ideas into one focus or point of 
view. ..... His conversation might be called picture-talking. 
He has always some pet allusion or anecdote. A young engraver 
came into his room the other day, with a print which he had put 
into the crown of his hat, in order not to crumple it, and he said it 
had been nearly blown away in passing along the street. ‘ You put 
me in mind,’ said Northcote, ‘ of a bird-catcher at Plymouth, who 
used to put the birds he had caught into his hat to bring them 
home, and one day meeting my father in the road, he pulled off his 
hat to make him a low bow, and all the birds flew away.’ Some- 
times Mr Northcote gets to the top of a ladder to paint a palm- 
tree, or to finish a sky in one of his pictures; and in this situation 


he listens very attentively to anything you tell him. Iwas once 


The mixture of spleen adds to the sharpness of | 
Mr Northcote enlarges with | 


. | guests will honour the ¢ 











mentioning some strange inconsistencies of our modern poets; and 
on coming to one that exceeded the rest, he descended the steps of 
the ladder one by one, laid his pallet and brushes deliberately on 
the ground, and coming up to me, said—‘ You don’t say so ; it’s the 
very thing I should have supposed of them: yet these are the men 
that speak against Pope and Dryden.’ Never any sarcasms were 
so fine, so cutting, so careless as his. The grossest things from his 
lips seem an essence of refinement: the most refined became more 
so than ever. Hear him talk of Pope’s epistle to Jervas, and repeat 
the lines— 
* Yet should the graces all thy figures place, 

And breathe an air divine on every face ; 

Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll 

Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul. 

With Zeuxis’ Helen thy Bridgewater vie, 

And these be sung till Granville’s Myra die: : 

Alas; how little from the grave we claim ; 

Thou but preserv’st a face, and I a name.’ 
Or let him speak of Boccaccio, and his story of Isabella and her 
pot of basil, in which she kept her lover’s head and watered it with 
her tears, ‘ and how it grew, and it grew, and it grew,’ and you see 
his own eyes glisten, and the leaves of the basil tree tremble to his 
faltering accents. 








BERNARD AND GRISELDA. 


(Abridged from Beattie’s Journal of a Residence in Germany.) 





Ir was from this window that the fair Griselda had so long watched 
the blue waters of the Rhine, upon which the young Count of 
Eigendorff first embarked on his way to the Holy Land, and it was 
from this window that she first hailed his return. 

A large company were seated in the banquet-hall, the Baron her 
father presided at the board; the wreck of that chivalrous band, 
which, five years before, had followed the bannered cross, were 
ranged beside him, The cup went round, and each recounted his 
tale of bold achievement. A prayer was muttered for the repose 
of the dead. Among the dead was reckoned the Count Eigendorff. 
The Red Knight of Eberstein, who had seen him fall under the 
sword of the infidel, was now the approved suitor of Griselda: 
approved by the Baron her father. 

As the knight related the distressing tale, he paid a just tribute 
to the valour of the dead, and prayed for the repose of his soul. 
* Few of the Rhenish nobles,’ said he, ‘ have died with better grace, 
none have been more lamented.’ The knights vied with each other 
in their eulogiums on the lamented Count of Eigendorff; and the 
Baron exclaimed, ‘ These eulogiums bespeak gallantry of spirit. 
He who is ready to do justice to noble deeds will be among the first 
to achieve them.’—‘ Had the Count been present,’ said the Red 
Knight, ‘ his scars would have been more eloquent than our speech, 
and the voice that is now raised in humble tribute to his memory, 
his living presence had hushed into silent admiration.’ As he 
spoke, the knight cast an appealing look to one on whose ear he 
flattered himself the words had not fallen in vain. A deep and 
half-stifled sigh was all they elicited; and the next moment, the 
being who was at once their object and the presiding divinity of the 
place, disappeared. 

‘ This,’ said the Baron, ‘ is the first day that we have been able 
to drag her from her window. Three months of mourning have 
made a sensible impression upon her health and appearance ; but 
her confessor has informed me to-day, that if nothing occurs within 
three days from this, to confirm her dream, she will bestow her hand 
upon the Red Knight of Eberstein.’ 

The knight made a profound obeisance. 

‘I trust,’ continued the Baron, ‘ that my present illustrious 
‘astle of Rheinfels with. their presence till 
the result of the said dream be made known ’ 

* May I presume to ask the substance of the dream?’ enquired 
the Lord of Drachenfels. 

* I will tell you the subject of it,’ answered the Baron; ‘ it was 
such as maidens dream who are in love ; ; and, as her confessor tells 
me, was a right remarkable dream. For myself, I have no faith in 
dreams.’ 

‘And J,’ interrupted the Lord of Drachenfels, ‘have every faith 
in them. I will support my belicf by matter of fact, such as must 
be familiar to all now present.’—All eyes were now directed to- 
wards the speaker.—* It was gn the eve of St John,’ resumed be, 
‘that we halted within a league of the walls of Damascus. The 
crescent was glittering over the ramparts. A band of fifty knights 
bound themselves by a sacred vow, that, before sunrise, they would 
plant the cross in its ag , oF pe ish in the attempt. We threw 
ourselves down under the awning of the tent to seek an hour’s 
sleep. The young Count of Eigendorff was to lead the assault, 
and all were confident of success. A better soldier never raised his 
arm against the Saracen, and woe is the day that our brother of 
Eberstein witnessed his fall.—* Woe is the day! responded every 
voice. ‘Finding that, in spite of our solicitations that he would 
seek an hour’s repose ‘before the assault, that the Count was dete? 
mined to watch, I closed my eyes, and wrapped in my cloak of cra- 
n.oisie, fell asleep. At the moment, a shrill bugle 

Before the Count could well articulate the word, 
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started suddenly on his chair,—each guest answered by a simulta- 
neous gesture. 

€ Methinks,’ said the Baron, ‘the blast is familiar, list !)—A 
shrill bugle note from the water struck the ear. The listeners 
gazed upon one another. ; 

* By St John,’ exclaimed the knight of the dream, ‘ it is !—the 
same, by my creed !” 

The Red Knight looked pale ;—the note was repeated. ‘ Ru- 
dolf,’ said the Baron impatiently to his squire, ‘see who comes.’ 
The squire disappeared for an instant, and returned. ‘It is the 
bugle of Bacharach,’ said he, ‘and the note of tributary acknow- 
ledgment.’ 

‘What seest thou at the mast?’ hastily interrogated the Red 
Knight. 


‘ As far as the moon serves to show,’ replied Rudolf, ‘ the boat | 


bears the griffin standard.’ 

‘ But the bugle,’ exclaimed the Baron, ‘1 would have sworn it 
was—nay,—peace to the dead !’—* Peace to the dead !’ echoed the 
Red Knight.—‘ Let the signal be answered,’ commanded the 
Baron, ‘we accept the friendly salutation, but—let us resume our 

es ;—and now, Sir Drachenfels, for the dream.’ 

The knight, who seemed absorbed in profound reverie, with some 
difficulty resumed the narrative that had been interrupted.—‘ I had 
drawn my cloak over my eyes,’ said he, ‘{ had addressed my 


orisons to the protecting cross for which I fought ;—my thoughts | 
were divided between Damascus and Drachenfels.’—The speaker | 
used. The music from the Rhine rose in a full and fresher swell. | 


—‘ By St Goar!’ exclaimed the Baron, pms his ear to the open 
lattice, ‘this is not the bugle of Bacharach!’ 

“It is friendly, nevertheless,’ interposed a knight. 

‘Friendly !’ retorted the Baron, ‘ many a goodly castle has been 
taken under the mask of friendship !— Rudolf, see that the sentinels 
are on guard. Soft sounds may close with sharp swords ;—warn 
my daughter to her apartment in the west turret.’ 

‘ There can be no fear of surprise,’ insinuated Drachenfels. 

‘Fear!’ added the Baron, ‘caution precludes fear. The word 
fear was never pronounced within these walls——How now, Ru- 
dolf ?—whence this agitation ? Answer on thy life—Every knight 
had his hand on his sword-hilt.—‘ Are the gates secure? is my 
daughter ——’ °; 

Before the Baron could proceed with the question, or Rudolf 
could make answer, the mysterious bugle note was succeeded by a 
shrill female shriek. 

‘Treason!’ vociferated the Baron, ‘to arms!’ The swords 
sprung from their scabbards, the whole company rushed into the 
court, and beheld a lifeless form in the arms of a stranger !—‘ Die, 
villain !’ exclaimed the Baron, as he recognised his daughter, and 
made a lunge at the stranger,—‘* Let thy blood wash out the 
insult !’ 

The intended victim started back to avoid the blow—the moon 
shone full in his face! The point of the Baron’s sword dropped 
harmless on the ground; his arm was suddenly paralysed, and he 
drew back into the circle. An awful pause ensued. The knights 
looked at one another,—they spoke not, moved not,—they scarcely 
breathed; their lips were convulsively pressed together, their brows 
contracted, and their eyes glaring. 

‘Lknew,’ muttered the Baron, recovering himself, ‘ that this was 
not the arm that would have quailed to anything human !’—Dra- 
chenfels was forcibly reminded of his dream, and—the Red Knight, 
—where was he ?—He had ey disappeared from the circle.— 
A horse at speed was heard along the heights. 

Griselda slowly recovered from her swoon, breathed a deep sigh, 
and as her eyes again opened to the light, they met the impassioned 
gaze of the young Count of Eigendorff! 

* I knew,’ said she with a faltering voice,—‘ I knew it was thine 
—my Bertrand’s bugle-note? But how ?—why ?—when ?—no—it 
is! itis!’ The sentence was broken. She threw her white arms 
convulsively round his neck, unable by words to express the feelings 
of her heart. 

The Baron, at the recommendation of the confessor, who held 
the sacred symbol of his faith between him and the suspected 
group, now ventured to approach, The rest followed his example, 
and after a cautious scrutiny, admitted the palpable evidence of 
flesh and blood. 

* Behold,’ said the Confessor, ‘ the accomplishment of the 
dream.’ ‘ And the total annihilation of mine,’ sighed the Knight 
of Drachenfels.—‘ Yes,’ proceeded the monk, ‘ our prayers have 
been heard.’—‘ Heard!’ interposed the former, ‘ by the cross 
of St John, if thy prayers be of such efficacy as to convert a skele- 
ton into a thriving suitor, thou may’st expect small hire from the 
living. For me,—I will none of thy acquaintance.’ These words 
were followed by a courtly obeisance to the Baron and his brother 
knights, and in a few hours, the speaker was in the lofty towers of 
Drachenfels. 

Most of the other knights followed his example. For the dead, 
there is no more certain way of hazarding tbe loss of fame, than 
by paying an unexpected visit to the living. 

So thought the young Count of Ejigendorff. ‘ But,’ said he, 
‘ while there is one for whom I should have gloried to die, there 
will be one for whom I shall rejoice to live.’ 

* And one, too,’ added the weeping beauty, ‘ who, next to the 
happiness of sharing thy fortunes, aspires to that of sharing thy 
tomb. ‘Tomb!’ replied the knight, ‘ nay talk not now of tombs. 
I haye brought the trophies.’ 


The baron led the way, and they adjourned to the hall. The 
following day the vows of the lovers were solemnized at the altar. 
The echoes of St Goar were wearied with acclamations, The young 
burnt incense before them. the old pronounced over them their 
fervent benedictions. The songs of troubadours have transmitted 
their names to se and drawn tears of sympathy from many a 
bright eye, by the story of Bernard and Griselda. 





AN ESTATE NOT TO BE TAKEN AWAY. 

The following story used to be told by King George the First. 
About the year 1615, there was a nobleman in Germany whose 
daughter was courted bya young lord. When he had made such 
| progress as is usual by the interposition of friends, the old lord had 





a conference with him, asking him, how he intended, if he married 
his daughter, to maintain her? He replied, equal to her quality. 
To which the father replied, that was no answer to his question ; 

| he desired to know, what he had to maintain her with? To which 

| the young lord then answered, he hoped that was no question, for 
| his inheritance was as public as his name. The old lord owned his 

possessions to be great, but still asked him if he had nothing more 
| Secure than land, wherewith to maintain his daughter? The ques- 
| tion was strange, but ended in this; that the father of the young 

_lady gave his positive resolve, never to marry his daughter, though 

| his heir, and would have two such great estates, but to a man that 

had a manual trade by which he might subsist, if drove from his 
country. The young lord was master of none at present, but 
| rather than lose his mistress, he requested only a year’s time, in 

' which he promised to acquire one; in order to which, he got a 

basket-maker, the most ingenious he could meet with, and in six 
months became master of his trade of basket-making, with far 
greater improvements than even his teacher himself; and as a proof 
of his ingenuity, and extraordinary proficiency in so short a time, 
he brought to his young lady a piece of workmanship of his own 
performance, being a white twig basket, which, for many years after, 
became a general fashion among the ladies, by the name of dressing- 
baskets, brought to England from Holland and Germany. 

To complete the singularity of this relation, it happened some 
years after this nobleman’s marriage, that he and his father-in-law, 
sharing in the misfortunes of the wars of the Palatinate, were drove 
naked out of their estates; and in Holland, for some years, did 
this young lord maintain both his father-in-law and his own family, 
by making baskets of white twigs, to such an unparalleled excel- 
lency as none could attain: and it is from this young German lord 
the Hollanders derive those curiosities, which are still made in the 
United Provinces, of twig-work.— Dictionary of Trade and 
Commerce. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 








Tue Green Heron.—There is one circumstance attending this 
bird, which, I recollect, at first surprised me. On shooting and wounding 
one, [ carried it some distance by the legs, which were at first yellow, but, 
on reaching home, I perceived to my surprise that they were red. On letting 
the bird remain some time undisturbed, they again became yellow, and | 
then discovered that the action o/ the hand had brought a flow of blopd into 
them, and produced the change of colour. I have remarked the same in 
those of the night heroa.— Amer.can Ornithology, Vol.3. 





Rip Discietine.—About this time, as it would appear, another 
insurrection of the uatives happened, upon which an engagement followed 
betwixt the contending parties, that gave rise to a memorable incident. As 
Pembroke was about to lead his forces to battle on this occasion, his son, a 
youth, animated by the love of glory, entreated him to. place a troop of horse 
under his command, and to permit him to have a share in the engagement. 
The father expostulated ; represented to him that his tender years rendered 
| him unfit for encountering the dangers of such a trying situation, besides, 

that the enemy, much superior in number, would be emboldened if his troop 
gave way, and his own forces intimidated. At the same time, he told him 
thatif he would not be diverted from his p:rpose, he must be aware of the 
consequence, for that if he shrunk from the battle, his life would be the for- 
feit. fhe unfortunate youth persevered, acted for some time in the engage- 
| ment with spirit, but being overcome by the enemy, fled in terror to his 
father for protection, who immediately put him to death. This very extra- 
| ordinary fact, in which we discover mnch of the savage ferocity of a barba- 
| Tous age, was represented in marble, in a church in Dublin, consecrated to 
| the Trinity, which remained until the year 1568, when the church fell, and 
buried the monument in its ruins, —Crawford's History of Ireland. 








A GHASTLY SIGHT. 
Upon a tiger swift and fierce he rode, 
That as the wind ran underneath his load, 
While his long legs nigh ranght unto the ground : 
Full large he was of limb, and shoulders broad ; 
But of such subtle substance and unsound, 





That like a ghost he seem’d, whose grave-clothes were unbound. 
SPENSER. 
AFFECTIONATE JOY. 
The loving mother, that nine months did bear 
In the dear closet of her painful side 
Her tender babe, it seeing safe appear, 
Doth not so much rejoice, as she rejoiceth there. SPENSER. 
[There is an exquisite delicacy in the second line of this passage.) 
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Trrne System.—In England, where, in many parts, a man can- 
not cut a cabbage, pull aearrot, or gather a buneh of grapes, without 
giving notice to the parson, the system ig sufficiently intolerable ; but in 
Ireland, from the mode of collecting tithes, those evils are aggravated ten- 
fold, The Irish clergy generally employ an agent called a proctor, who, 
immediately before harvest, estimates the barrels of corn, tons of hay, or 
hundred weights of potatoes, he supposes are on the ground, and charging 
the market price, ascertains the amount to be paid by the owner. This 
notable agent generally bolds his session on Sunday, at a pot-house, where 
he meets the farmers. As the terms are seldom agreed upon at the first 
meeting, others follow, and the reckon.mgs on these occasions are always 
paid by the farmers, which add nota little to their charges. The parson 
sometimes leases the tithes ont to the proctor, at a fixed rent, like a farm; 
while the latter, who in that case is called the middle proctor, not unfre- 
quently relets them to another. In the South, the tithe is set out and sold | 
by ic auction on the premises. And in Connaught, it is customary to 
call a sale before the harvest, at which the tithe is sold to any person who 
chooses to collect it-—Under such a system it is easy to conceive what the 
Irish must endure. Nothing escapes the vigilance of the spiritual locust, or 
his agent. No bog, however deep,—uno mountain, however high,—nor 
heath, nor rock, whatever industry may have reclaimed, or capital ferti- | 
lized,—all is liable to the full penalty of having been made available to the 
utes of man, From the proctors nor middle proctors neither lenity nor 
indulgence cau be expected. These men, to whom the odious office of 
reaping the fruits of the industry of others has been delegated, are, pro- 
bably, strangers in the parish, without motive for cultivating the friendship | 
of the people, and having farmed the tithe fora stipulated sum, it is to be | 
expected they will collect it with the utmost rigour, in order to realize the 
greatest profit from their bargain. The most distressing scenes are some- 
times witnessed from their relentless proceedings, and the tithes not unfre: 
quently collected with the aid of aconstabulary or military force. The 
half-famished cottar, surrounded by a wretched family, clamorous for 
food, frequently beholds the tenth part of the produce of his potatoe gar- 
den carried off to fill the’insatiable maw of clerical rapacity.—Extraordi- 
nary Black Book. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT, 
Havmarket.— Matrimony—Tbe School for Coquettes—High Life Below Stairs. 


EnGuiisu Orena.—Sister of Charity—Old and Young—The Old Regimentals— 
—The Haunted Hulk. 





HAYMARKET. 

Tue petite opera of Matrimony, translated by Mr Kenney, from a 
French piece entitled Adolph et Clara, is a production of a very | 
slight texture, and requires first-rate acting to give it the requisite | 
relish, When first performed, it had this advantage in an eminent | 
degree. Mrs Jorpan was the Clarv, E.uston Delaval; and Irish 

JounstoneE, Dowron, and Mrs Branp played the subordinate 
characters. 





Without injustice to the present performers, we may 
be allowed to say of the past, what Cock/etop says of the texture of 
the ancient cloth, ‘we have none such in our days.’ The plot, as 
our readers know, is but partially indebted to probability. That a 
young couple who marry in the midst of a career of fashionable 
dissipation, for what they suppose love, should soon find out their 
mistake and get tired of each other is probable enough; but that 
they should be reconciled and brought to love each other in earnest 
by the stratagem adopted, is only natural in a farce. But setting 
aside the probability, the effect is droll enough, to see the hating 
pair brought separately to a castle, which they both suppose a 
prison, and there, to their mutual astonishment (when she is ex- 
pecting to be introduced to a new gallant, and he to a new female 
acquaintance) encountering only each other. The device is that of | 
the lady’s uncle, a minister of state, who hopes to cure them of | 
their follies, by finding the advantage of one another’s society in a | 
place where they can have none besides, Of course success fol- | 
lows it; they are distant at first, but finding the inconvenience of | 
carrying on a conversation at a distance, they draw their chairs 

nearer, get to compliments on their mutual good looks, and at 

length to embracing. 








The supposed commandant of the castle | 
affects severity, and orders them to be separated ; but so loving | 
have they become, that separation is worse than death to them, and 
they devise a plan for their escape. 


The proposed end of their 
imprisonment is now accomplished; the denouement therefore 
takés place, and we are bound to believe that they live happy ever 
after. They who have seen Extisron and Mrs Jorpan, remember 
the rich comic effects which they produced in the scene, where they 
sat together, sometimes at a distance, sometimes near, and some- 
times back to back ; and though the recollection is not favourable 
to the present performers, it is but justice to say that Miss Sypney 
and Vinine infuse a good deal of pleasantry into the scene, and 
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; y Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; at 


| Old Wilton, Mr F. Matthews. 


Raker, Mr Salter. 


disappoint, chiefly, by comparison. The piece is now compressed 
into one act, by omitting some of the songs, and the whole of Mrs 
Buanp’s part. 
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Our Readers are informed, that the Title-page and Index to the 
Second Volume of the Tater, up to the 30th of June, will be 
ready for delivery in a few days. 


THIS EVENING, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
J. B. Bucxstrone’s Comic Piece, in Une Act, called 
POPPING THE QUESTION. 
Miss Biffin, Mrs Glover. Bobbin, Mrs Humby. Ellen Murray, Migs J. Scott, 
Miss Winterblossom, Mrs Tayleure. 
Mr Primrose, Mr W. Farren. Henry Thornton, Mr Bartlett. 
After which, Mrs Gore’s Comedy, in Five Acts, called 
THE SCHOOL FOR COQUETTES. 

Lady Hampton, Mrs Glover. Lady Honoria Howard, Miss Taylor. 
Amelia, Miss Sidney. Miss Starchwell, Mrs Tayleure. Lisette, Mrs T. Hilt. 
Caroline Hampton, Miss J. Scott. General Lumley, Mr W, Farren, 
Lord Marston, Mr Cooper. Lord Polter, Mr Brindal. 

Colonel Donnelly, Mr Bartlett. Frederick Lumley, Mr Vining. 
Howard, Mr H. Wallack. Fitz Albyn, Mr Coveney. Davison, Mr W. Johnson. 
Ralph, Mr Webster. Latitat, Mr Bishop. Marron, Mr Newcombe. 

The Prologue to be spoken by Mr H. Wallack. 

The Epilogue by Miss Taylor. 

To conelude with Pocock’s Musical Drama, in Two Acts, iatitled 
JOHN OF PARIS. 

Olivia, Miss Taylor. Princess of Navarre, Miss Wells. 

Rosa, Mrs T. Hill, 

John of Paris, Mr Vining. Grand Chamberlain, Mr Gattie. 
Pedrigo Potts, Mr Harley. Philip, Mr Huckel. Gregory, Mr Coveney, 


In Act II, a Pas Deux, by M. Edgar and Mademoiselle Clari. 








To-worrow, The Hunter of the Alps; The School for Coquettes ; and The Widow 
Bewitched. 





ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
A Musical Entertainment, called 


THE SPRING LOCK. 
Amarantha, Miss H. Cawse. Vergellina, Miss Ferguson. 

Monna Brigida, Mrs C. Jones. Lorenzo de Medici, Mr T. Millar. 
Ludovico de Medici, Mr J. Bland. Count Montefieri, Mr F. Matthews. 
Giulio, Mr Perkins. Camaldoli, Mr B. Hill. Monaco, Mr J. Russell. 
Doctor Manente, MrJ. Reeve. Doctor Flamingo, Mr O. Smith. 

After which, the Operetta of 
OLD AND YOUNG. 
Peggy, Miss Pincott. 

Charles Mowbray, Mr Baker. Peter, Mr Salter. 
William, Mr Heath. Matilda Mowbr..» , Master Hector Mowbray, Master 
Goblbleton Mowbray, Master Foppington \lowbray, Miss Poole, in which she 

!| sing, ‘ The merry drummer,’ and ‘ MM. et me by moonlight.’ 

To which will be added, Mr Bernarp’s New Operetta, called 

THE OLD REGIMENTALS. 


Eva, Miss H. Cawse. 
Charles Amadeus, Mr Perkins. Chevalier Dandoli, Mr O. Smith. 
Dr Abel Muzz, Mr J. Reeve. Rheindorf, Mr Baker. Ravine, Mr Irwin. 
Larolle, Mr J. Cooper. Michael Braunbach, Mr Bartley. 
To conclude with an Original Drama, called 
THE HAUNTED HULK. 
Suzette, Miss Pincott. Patty Maggs, Miss Ferguson. 
Caleb Calder, Mr O. Smith, Sam Sprouts, Mr J. Reeve. 
Richard Oakum, Mr Perkins. Stephen Barncliffe, Mr T. Millar. 
Old Barncliffe, Mr F. Matthews. Dragonface, Mr Addison. 


W 


To-morrow, The Old Regimentals ; Old and Young; The Middle Temple ; and 


The Haunted Hulk. 





SURREY THEATRE. 
SHAKSPEARB’s Play of 
S T. 


THE TEMPES 
Miranda, Miss Scott. Dorinda, Miss Vincent. Ariel, Miss Somerville. 
Antonio, Mr Almar. 


Prospero, Mr Elton. Alonzo, Mr Gough. 
Gonzalo, Mr Young. Prince Ferdinand, Mr C. Hill. Trinculo, Mr Vaie- 
Stephano, Mr Williams. Caliban, Mr D- Pitt. 
Hypolito, Madame Simon. 
After which, the Romantic Drama, entitled 


THE BRIGAND. 
Rosara, Miss Vincent. Viletta, Madame Simon. 

Bianchi Gavotti, Mr D. Piit. Count Crimani, Mr Lee. Firman, Mr Maitland. 
Albert, Mr Honner. Renardo, Mr Webb. Fabian, Mr re. 
Fernando Spoglioti, Mr Osbaldiston. Carlotti, Mr Almar. Bulbi, Mr Young. 
Mataldi, Mr Asbury. Albardi, Mr Tully. 

Spoletti, Mr Collier. Falari, Mr Hobbs, Yaldi, Mr Boulanger. 

To conclude with CoumMAN’s Play of 
THE MOUNTAINEERS, 

Floranthe, Miss Somerville. Zorayda, Miss Scott. Agnes, Mrs Vale. 
Octavian, Mr Osbaldiston. Buleazin Muley, Mr D. Pitt. 

Count Virolet, Mr Honner. Killmalloch, Mr Young. Sadi, Mr Vale. 

Lope Tocho, Mr Williams. Ganem, Mr Almar. 

Perequillo, MrT. Hill. Roque, MrGough. Old Man, Mr Hobbs. Yusif, Mr Webb. 
Muleteer, Mr Asbury. Boy, Miss Ellis. 

Muleteers (with a Glee) Messrs Ransford, Maitland, and Tully. 
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AstLey’sA MPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 


Cospurc Tueatre.— Twym John Catty—Paul Jones 
—Field of Cloth of Gold. 


Vauxnatt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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